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LAW OF PARTNERSHIP. 





ONE OF THE SOURCES OF LITIGATION EX- 
POSED. 


The law of partnership, so highly important to the 
mechanic, and man of business, is but little under- 
stood, and yet is very simple. Law in general ought 
to be an important branch of study in every school, 
but as it is not, and pre age J but little understood 
by the mass of our citizens, from its having been 
made a sealed mystery, and studiously confined with- 
in the precincts of a profession that fattens upon the 
stupidity and ignorance of the many, the only alter. 
native left is to begin the work out of the schools and 
professions. 

Such is one of the objects of this journal. This 
work will be prosecuted with vigor, but for the pre- 
sent no more will be attempted than a statement of 
the first principles of law recognized by our judiciei 
tribunals. 

It often happens that for the want of a trifling 
knowledge of the simplest rules of law, a party is 
subjected to great inconvenience and injustice. 

Indeed, nine-tenths of the litigation occurring in 
this country results from an ignorance in one or both 

rties, of the simplest rules and technicalities of law. 

he consequence is a law-suit, requiring the aid of 
legal gentlemen to make mystery of common sense, 
merchandise of right and wrong, and comfortable fees 
for themselves. 

To illustrate this, let us state a simple case, of eve- 
ry day occurrence, which will also explain an import- 
ant evil in what is termed the “ science of pleading,’’ 
that is, drawing up the papers, the documents of a 
law suit, which precedes the investigation of its 
merits. 

Whenever suit is brought against a firm, (and in 
every other case,) the christian name of each of the 
partners must appear on “ the papers,” with the sur- 
name; otherwise the defendant may put in what is 
called a plea in abatement, which will have the effect 
of delaying a suit, requiring the plaintiff to amend, 
that is, to give the surname in full, (initials will not 
answer for the christian name, the initial ¢f a middle 
name 1s sufficient,) and pay the cost previously ac- 
crued. 

For instance ; if you bring a suit against Higgle § 
Cheat, and their names be so written, a plea in abate- 
ment will be good, and you cannot enter upon the me- 
rits of the case before the proceedings shall be 
amended by inserting the full names of both parties 
on the pleadings. Errors in this particular are conti- 
nually committed by persons who seek redress and 
justice in the courts of justices of the peace, and is 
no small source of petty litigation. Remember, in 
all cases where suit is brought, the names of the par- 
ties must be inserted correctly in the proceedings. If 
the name be spelt as it is pronounced, that will le 
sufficient. When suitis brought befure a magistrate, 
give the names correctly in your bill of particulars, 
or account, and see that they are so entered on the 
process. Suppose Higgle & Cheat owe you $15 00; 
their names being as follows, for example, the parties 
will appear on the process thus: 

Timothy Workhard 
ve, * 
James Higgle and John Cheat, traders known and doing business 
ander the name of Higgle & Cheat. 

For want of this trifling amount of legal informa- 
tion, much vexatious and expensive litigation is con- 
tinually imposed upon our industrious population. 

he farmer or mecaanic, to whom a small amount is 
justly due, and feeling that his demands are just, and 
easily proved, gocs to a justice of the peace and en- 
ters suit against ‘‘ Higgle & Cheat,’’—process is is- 
sued against ‘ Higgle & Cheat,’ without inserting 
their christian names. Mr. Workhard imagines that 
the justice of his demands will sustain him, and there. 
fore dues not employ legal assistance. 

The process is served upon Messrs. Higgle & 
Cheat, and knowing that justice is not on their side, 
and feeling no disposition to be just, they immediate. 
ly consult their attorney. who knows all the quirps 
and quibbles of his sublime profession. The writ is 

to his learned inspection; Squire Meddle 





locks awfully grave, examines the writ, seems to be 
lost in deep reflection for a moment, shrugs his shoul. 
ders, moves his eyebrows up and down a few times, 
and at length advises his clients to appeal, and that 
he will save them the cost of suit at /east. 

It is then agreed, that as no defence can be made 
before the justice of the peace, that the cause shall 
be appealed to the court of common pleas. The de- 
fendants withdraw, and Mr. Meddile mutters to him- 
self—* I have no hesitation in saying that I’ll make 
five or ten dollars by this case.” 

The case comes on before the magistrate, and Mr. 
Workhard’s demand being fully proved, judgment for 
$15 and cost of suit is accordingly pronounced against 
Higgle & Cheat; and Mr. Workhard returns to his 
business well satisfied with the decision. 

In a few days he receives a notice informing him 
that James Hixzgle and John Cheat, &c. &e. have ap- 
pealed the case to the court of common pleas. The 
amount in issue is perhaps but $15, and the working- 
man now begins to think that it will cost him some 
$50 to getit. The secre-—the misnomer—is known 
only to Mr. Meddle, the whole case is therefure a 
mystery to both parties, and both wonder how it is 
possible to twistify so simple a case. 

After a long delay the case is called, but Mr. Work- 
hard finds it necessary to pay a Jawyer, say $5, to at- 
tend to it. Mr. Meddle, with sage gravity, informs 
the court that he has filed a plea in abatement. 

This is all Greek to Mr. Workhard, but upon con- 
sulting with his counsel, who happens to have some 
compassion for his client, he finds the cheapest way 
of escaping from the toils of the law is to pay 

To his counsel,...... WWeecceeees seecceceoe Go ae 

To costs of suit,..:........+ deaciccsscece BOO 





Making the original amount of his bill,....$15 00 
And then take a note payable in six months, perhaps. 
for the amount of his dues. Thus he is actually 
“ lawed”’ out of the whole amount honestly due him. 

A large portion of the litigation occurring in this 
country is just of this character, and gives employ- 
ment toa host of lawyers, many of whom study to 
keep the people ignorant of the simplest principles of 
our judicial system. One of the objects of this jour- 
nal is to furnish correct information on legal matters, 
that this evil may be abated in a degree at least, and 
that the rewards of honest industry may not be at the 
mercy cf technicalities.—Elevator. 





IMPOLICY OF COUNTERVAILING DUTIES. 





That there are “two sides” to the question of a 
protective tariff, no one will deny; and that weighty 
arguments can be advanced on both sides, is equally 
true; and in investigating this subject—one which 
must necessarily affect for good or evil the vast majo- 
rity of laborers and mechanics in our country, it is 
eminently important that we should seek only for the 
truth, and endeavor, if pos-ible. to act on this matter 
as becometh men having great interests at stake— 
without prejudice or partisan feeling. Although, as 
we have said before, our mind was made up on this 
matter years ago, yet we shrink not from a discussion, 
and if we are convinced by argument or observation 
that our opinions are incorrect, we shall at that mo. 
ment abandon them ; till then it is morally impossible 
that we should change them. It is one of the objects 
of this paper to discuss freely the great questions of 
the day which may in any manner affect the interests 
of mechanics as a class, or as connected with the 
great social family; and surely no subject now de. 
mands so careful a consideration as that of a tariff. 
We are actuated by no other desire than to attain the 
truth, and this alone induces us to bring the subject 
again before our readers. The interests involved in 
this question are immense, and whatever may appear 
in this paper, on either side, we hope may meet a 
careful, unprejudiced consideration. 





The following argument against the policy of a 
protective tariff we copy from Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine. Some few preliminary remarks, of no 
material bearing on the subject, we omit, and present 
the arguinent alone,—and of which, it will be but 
simple justice to say, it is the strongest we have yet 
met with. It is from the pen of Condy Raguet, Esq., 
and that it may have full weight, we shall tramme! it 
with no remarks of ours. Ep. 


My design is to endeavor to convince them, that if 
ninety-nine out of a hundred nations adopt the re- 
strictive system, it is the true policy of the remaining 
one nation to adnere to the principles of free trade, 
And here, at the offset, I will observe, that if this pro- 
position cannot be demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
every unprejudiced man, who considers himself bound 
to admit the conclusions which result from arguments 
that cannot be logically controverted, I would agree 
to burn all the books that were ever written upon 
political economy, from Adam Smith down to the 
present day. Upon the making out of this case, Iam 
willing to stake the whole cause of free trade. A 
greater concession than this can hardly be demanded 
by a generous opponent: and as, in discussions: of 
this nature, a particular case must be taken for illus- 
tration, I have chosen one, as appropriate to the sub- 
ject, which is familiar to you all—the trade between 
the United States and Buenos Ayres. 

Everybody acquainted with the productions of 
these two countries, knows that they are hoth agri- 
cultural, that they can both raise wheat and catile in 
sufficient abundance to afford bread and animal food 
for the support of the whole of their respective popu- 
lations. Between two such countries, situate by the 
route of the ocean seven thousand miles apert, it 
would appear to a person not conversant with the de- 
tails of commerce, that no trade in such agricultural 
products could be carried on to advantage between 
them. It would be difficult for him to imagine, how 
such bulky commodities could be made to defray the 
expenses of freight for so long a voyage, and after 
paying insurance and commissions, to leave a satis- 
factory profit for the shipper. Difficult, however, as 
the problem would be to him, it would not be so to 
mercantile sagacity. The merchants would soon dis- 
cover that each country had advantages over the 
other in regard to some particular branch of agricul- 
ture, which would make it most profitable for each to 
devote itself exclusively, as regards their interchange 
of products, to that particular branch in which it had 
the advantage. Hence we see, that the farmeis of 
the United States have found it their interest to cul- 
tivate wheat, to be manufactured into flour, rather 
than cattle, for exportation to Buenos Ayres; while 
the farmers of Buenos Ayres have found it their in- 
terest to cultivate cattle for the sake of their hides, 
rather than wheat, for exportation to the U. States, 
By this division of emp'oyments, the farmer of the 
United States gets mere hides from the cultivation of 
his land, than he would if he raised cattle instead of 
wheat; whilst the farmer of Buenos Ayres gets more 
flour than he could if he raised wheat instead of 
cattle. 

Ina state of perfect freedom of trade, that is, in 
such a condition of things, as that the United States 
should impose no duty whatever upon the hides of 
Buenos Ayres, and that Buenos Ayres should im 
noduty whatever upon the wheat or flour of the Unit- 
ed States, the commerce between the two countries 
would experience its largest development. I do not 
mean to say, that all the hides consumed in the Unit- 
ed States would be imported from Buenos Ayres, or 
that all the flour and wheat consumed in Buenos 
Ayres would be imported from the United States. 
The United States would necessarily produce all the 
black cattle which they could raise more advanta- 
geously than wheat, and Buenos Ayres would neces. 
sarily produce flour and wheat upon that portion 
her soil that was fitter for the plough than for 
ing. WhatI mean to say is, that there would be 
fullest exchange of the surplus products of 
try, which it would be for the interest of 
to make; and beyond this, no one will 


exchanges ought to be made. 
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Now, let us suppose, that under this perfect free- 
dom of trade, the farmers of the United States should 
find annually a demand in Buenos Ayres for a hun- 
dred thousand barrels of flour, and that the farmers 
of Buenos A should find a demand in the United 
States for three hundred thousand hides: the two 
commodities being supposed to be equivalents of each 
other in that proportion, and the exchange affording 
to each party the usual profits of trade. 

Let us, then, suppose that Buenos Ayres, either for 

of revenue, or with the view of benefitting 

the owners of her wheat lands, by enabling them to 

get a higher price for their grain, should impose a 

uty of twenty per cent upon the flour of the United 

States, what would be the consequences? These are 
easily to be seen. 

The first would be arise in the price of flour at 
Buenos Ayres, foreign as well as domestic, after the 
lapse of a little time, if not immediately, to an extent 
equal to the duty; for it is very clear, that if such in- 
creased price could not be obtained, the foreign sup- 
ply would cease, for the simple reason, that if, at the 
old price, shipments of flour, when free from duty, 
did no more than yield the usual profits of trade, they 
could not yield the same profits under a duty of twen- 
ty per cent without such an increased price; and 
without full remuneration, no trade can be long con- 
tinued. 

The second consequence would be, « diminished de- 
mand for the flour of the United States, owing to the 
augmented price ; for nothing is clearer than that the 
consumption of commodities of every description, 
whether they be articles of luxury, comfort, or neces- 
sity, is influenced by the price, and that it is whollv 
impossible to sell as many things at high prices as at 
low prices, as every wine dealer knows who sells a 
basket of champaigne wine, as every farmer knows 
who sells a pound of butter, as every baker knows 
who sells a loaf of bread, and as even every apothe- 
— knows who sells a dose of physic. 

he third consequence would be, that the raisers of 
cattle in Buenos Ayres would experience a diminish- 
ed demand for their hides; for as a second conse- 
quence would leave a less fund as the nett proceeds 
of the sale of the flour of the United States, there 
would not be so large an amount to be invested in 
hides. It is true, that in the first instance, owing to 
a superabundant supply, the price of hides might fall, 
but this diminution of price would only continue un- 
til the new supply should have become adjusted to 
the new demand—a remunerating price, as already 
said, being an inseparable condition of all continued 
supplies. 

he fourth consequence would be, that the people 
of Buenos Ayres would be obliged to pay for their 
domestic flour, as well as for their foreign flour, an 
additional price equal to the duty; which would not 
only restrict them in the consumption of an article of 
the first necessity, but restrict them in their consump- 
tion of other things, for, if they have more to pay for 
bread, they must have less to expend in other articles. 

Whatever might be the precise extent to which the 
trade would fall off by the imposition of this duty, it 
will be sufficient for our purpose of illustration, to 
estimate it at twenty per cent; and assuming this to 
be the proportion, it would appear that, under the 
new regulation, there would be a sale at Buenos 
Ayres of only eighty thousand barrels of American 
flour, and a purchase, in exchange therefor, of only 
two hundred and forty thousand hides. Such a dimi- 
nution of the trade, it is manifest, would inflict an in- 
jury upon the growers of cattle in Buenos Ayres, as 
well as upon the growers of wheat in the United 
States, by restricting the market of each. The ag- 

te product of the land in both countries would 
be diminished, and the incomes of both people would 
be lessened, inasmuch as neither would have as great 
a demand as before for that particular species of pro- 
duct which it could raise to the best advantage. 

The theory I am about to attempt to controvert is, 
that in consequence of Buenos Ayres imposing a 
duty of twenty per cent upon the flour of the United 
States, by which the latter are deprived of the sale of 
twenty thousand barrels of flour, it is for the interest 
of the United States that a countervailing duty be 
laid on the hides of Buenos Ayres. Of such a step, 
let us examine the result. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the United States 
should impose a countervailing duty of twenty per 
cent upon the hides of Buenos Ayres, what would be 
the consequences? These, it is manifest, could not 
be different from those described in the former case. 
They would be— 


First, an ultimate rise in the price of hides in the 
United oy erase and domestic, to an extent 
equal to the duty; for, if this were not the case, the 
foreign supply would cease; for it is very clear that 





hides could not be afforded, subject to a duty of twenty 
per cent, and yield the usual profits of trade, if that 
was all they could do whilst subject te no duty. 

The second consequence would be, a diminished 
demand in the United States for the hides of Buenos 
Ayres, owing to this rise of price. 

The third would be, that the growers of wheat in 
the United States would experience a diminished de- 
mand for their flour for exportation to Buenos Ayres. 

And the fourth would be, that the people of the 
United States would have to pay for their leather 
made from domestic hides, as well as for that made 
of foreign hides, an additional price equal to the duty. 

Estimating the effects of this countervailing duty, 
for the sake of round numbers, as equal to another 
twenty per cent diminution in the original amount of 
the trade, the new posture of affairs would stand thus: 
the United States would now import from Buenos 
Ayres twenty per cent less in number of hides than 
before, and, as a necessary consequence, would ex- 
port to Buenos Ayres twenty per cent less in barrels 
of flour than before. In other words, the exchanges 
between the two countries would now be reduced to 
60,000 barrels of flour, and 180,000 hides ; for there 
are no truths in any science more demonstrable, than 
that the commerce of every country is an exchange of 
equivalents or equal values at the place where the 
exchanges are made, and that “a nation that will not 
buy, cannot sell,” and that “ a nation that cannot sell, 
cannot buy.” 

I have thus shown, that by the countervailing duty 
above supposed, the United States have lost instead 
of gained. They have, it is true, injured the agricul- 
tural interests of Buenos Ayres, by cutting them off 
of a sale of sixty thousand hides ; but as a concomi- 
tant and inseparable effect of this operation, they 
have injured their own agricultural interests to the 
same extent, by cutting their farmers off of a sale of 
twenty thousand barrels of flour. The game they 
have been playing is precisely the same as that which 
would take place if one man had cut off one of his 
own fingers, and in the act of so doing had accidental- 
ly cut off one from the hand of another person; and 
the other person, by way of retaliation, should cut off 
a second finger from each of the wounded hands—one 
from his own, and one from that of his antagonist. 

It would be useless to pursue the illustration fur- 
ther. Should Buenos Ayres retaliate upon the United 
States for this duty upon her hides, by adding a second 
duty, equal to another twenty per cent of the original 
amount of the trade, on American flour, she would 
be able to sell only one hundred and twenty thousand 
hides ; and every repetition of the folly, by either 
party, could only have the effect of cutting off some 
more of their own fingers. By such a policy nothing 
can possibly be gained ; and it is very evident that, 
pushed to its utmost extent, it must end in the com- 
plete annihilation of all trade between the two coun- 
tries. And how, then, would stand the account be- 
tween the two parties? Why, they would look at 
each other like a couple of idiots, for having, by their 
own acts, crippled their own prosperity, and retarded 
their advancement in wealth, by compelling each 
other to divert the land and labor of their respective 
farmers from the most profitable branches of business 
to which they could be applied, to pursuits of a less 
profitable character—that is, pursuits which they 
would never have engaged in under the system of 
free trade. 

Now what is true of the trade between the United 
States and Buenos Ayres, is true of the trade between 
every nation and all the rest of the world. Nonation 
can for any long period together buy a greater amount 
than she can sell, and Providence has very wisely or- 
dered, that the power to sell is, in a great measure, 
left in the hands of each nation. By abstaining from 
protecting or countervailing duties, it is only liable to 
the diminution of trade resulting from the folly of 
others. By resorting to them, it voluntarily aggra- 
vates the evil. Had the United States, in the case 
supposed, avoided imposing the countervailing duty 
upon the hides of Buenos Ayres, she would have had 
a continued demand for eighty thousand barrels of 
flour, which, although not equally beneficial as a sale 
of a hundred thousand barrels, was still better than 
a sale of sixty thousand. It is as sound policy for 
nations as for individuals not to refuse to sell to others 
what can be raised to better advantage than other 
things, merely because the others, through fancied 
self-interest or ignorance, or even spite, are not will- 
ing to buy the whole quantity of such things that 
could by possibility be raised. I apprehend that a 
sensible baker would not refuse to sell a loaf of bread 
to a family that baked at home the principal part of 
the bread they consumed, or that a butcher would 
not refuse to sell a small joint of meatto a man merely 
because he was not willing to buy a larger one ; and 





how a nation, because another will not take a hun- 
dred thousand barrels of flour, but only eighty thou- 
sand, should expect to gain by depriving the other of 
the power of buying more than sixty thousand, is an 
enigme only to be explained upon the principle of an 
utter igncrance of the operations of commerce. And 
here I will take occasion to remark, that the tendency 
of the restrictive system, in all its various applica- 
tions to nations as well as to individuals, is to dimi- 
nish the products of industry, and thereby to inflict 
an injury upon the whole human race, precisely as 
would happen if all nations in their wisdom, with the 
view of encouraging their own domestic industry, 
should destroy all the wind and water mills in the 
country, and permit no grain to be ground but by 
hand-mills. 

If I have been successful in making out my case, 
the application of the same principles to any other 
trade than the one I have referred to, can readily be 
made by the hearer. If it be asserted, that because 
Great Britain, by her impolitic and oppressive corn 
laws, deprives the United States of the sale of half a 
million of barrels of flour per annum, our interests 
would be promoted by imposing high duties upon her 
cotton and woollen goods, the answer is that because 
Great Britain is silly enough to let her subjects pay 
four pence for a two penny loaf, and to take from us 
our flour only in unfavorable seasons, let us not be 
guilty of equal folly in compelling our own citizens 
to pay double price for a suit of clothes, and cut off 
our southern planters from a sale of their cotton, 
thereby depriving them of the means of buying the 
very flour of the north which the British refuse to 
take. If it be asserted, that because the German 
States will buy, per annum, only a thou- 
sand hogsheads of tobacco, when we could easily 
supply them with fifty thousand, our interests would 
be promoted by imposing heavy duties upon, and 
thereby diminishing the demand for, their manufac- 
tures, the answer is, that because Germany is not 
sufficiently enlightened to see the Juxury of cheap 
segars, snuff, and tobacco, that is no reason why she 
should not be indulged in as large a supply of the de- 
licious weed as her notions of policy or self-interest 
will lead her to take, and especially as our refusal to 
buy her manufactures, which we want more than to- 
bacco, will of necessity oblige her to diminish her al- 
ready limited demand. If it be asserted that because 
France will only take from us fifteen thousand tierces 
of rice, when we could easily furnish double the 
quantity, we should be benefitted by imposing high 
duties upon her silks and wines; the answer is, that 
because the French do not love rice puddings as much 
as we should wish them to do, that is no reason why 
they should be deprived of the privilege of eating all 
they want, especially as by our refusing to take the 
things they have to give in exchange for it, which 
we find it most for our interest to take, we should 
cut off our South Carolina planters from the sale of 
a portion of what they now have a demand for, and 
thus diminish their means of purchasing the products 
of the northern states. 

If any proof were wanting of the gross impolicy of 
restrictive and counter-restrictive laws, the trade be- 
tween Great Britain and France presents the most 
striking example. We here see two great nations, 
containing populations of twenty-seven and thirty- 
three millions, respectively, possessing a variety of 
soil and climate eminently adapting them for a vast 
extent of exchange, mutually profitable, but which, 
by their impolitic and silly laws, have restricted 
their commerce to an annual exchange of less than 
fifteen millions of dollars. And if any proof were 
wanting of the great benefits flowing from the most 
free and uninterrupted trade, we have it in the open 
and unrestricted intercourse which happily subsists 
between the different states of our confederacy. 
Had not the constitution most wisely prohibited the 
states from the exercise of a power which they fully 
possessed prior to the adoption of that instrument, 
from laying any duties or excises without the consent 
of congress, except so far as may be necessary to de- 
fray the expenses of their inspection laws, our condi- 
tion at this day would have been widely different 
from what we now find it. By this enlightened pro- 
vision, the commerce between the states has been a8 
free as air, and to this fact may we ascribe a large 
share of the prosperity which has marked our career 
from the year 1789, a prosperity unknown to those 
continental European states which have been guilty 
of the suicidal act of placing trammels upon every 
commercial movement which had for its object the 
exchange of their mutual surplus products. 

To make this more evident, let us suppose for the 
sake of example, that each state had been left by the 
constitution at liberty to impose duties upon all com- 
modities brought within its limits, what should we 
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have seen? A boatload of water-melons, or cante- 
lopes, or peaches, or sweet potatoes could not have 
been landed in Philadelphia from New Jersey, on the 
opposite side of the Delaware, without obliging the 
captain to make an entry at the customhouse, take 
an oath, and paya duty. In return for this, New 
Jersey would have imposed a duty on the anthracite 
coal of Pennsylvania, and upon all the commodities 
purchased in Philadelphia, foreign and domestic, by 
her country storekeepers, and even by the country 

ople who had sold their meats, vegetables and fruits 
in the Philadelphia market. We should have had 
duties on Virginia coal to protect the Pennsylvania 
coal miners to the destruction of our gas works, and 
to the injury of those artisans for whose business an- 
thracite coal will not answer as well as bituminous. 
We should have had*duties on potatoes from Maine, 
upon cotton goods, fish, oil, and spermaceti candles 
from Massachusetts, upon woollen fabrics from 
Rhode Island, upon onions and wooden clocks from 
Connecticut, upon black cattle and barley from New 
York, upon tobacco and oysters from Maryland, up- 
on corn and oats from Delaware, upon tar, pitch, and 
lumber from North Carolina, upon rice from South 
Carolina, — cotton from Georgia, Alabama, Mis. 
sissipi and Tennessee, upon sugar from Louisiana, 
upon hemp from Kentucky, upon buffalo-skins from 
Missouri, upon lead from Illinois, upon pork, bacon, 
lard, and live hogs from Indiana and Ohio, upon flour 
from Michigan, and in fine upon every article pro- 
duced in all these states, for the food, clothing, or 
use of man. In return for this, we should have been 
hedged in all around by countervailing duties, which 
would have destroyed or greatly diminished the ex- 
port demand for the immense variety of articles of 
agriculture and manufacturing production, which our 
scil, climate, industry, and capital can so abundantly 
furnish. In other words, we should have been driv- 
en into that blessed state of “ independence on foreign 
nations,’’ which some of our politicians describe as 
the ne plus ultra of national prosperity, and which 
was once admirably described by a southern states- 
man, inthe pithy toast—*‘ Robinson Crusoe in his 
goat-skins.”’ Yes, that celebrated character on his 
desert island was a perfect embodiment of what was 
once knownas “ The American System,” and had 
each of the states of the Union been permitted to 
adopt that system, and to regulate its commerce with 
the rest, each one would have been driven within its 
own shell, and the consequence would inevitably have 
been, perpetual quarreis and wars, with all the draw- 
backs to the accumulation of wealth, resulting from 
lines of customhouses, standing armies and taxation. 

But, it may be replied to all this, that by adopting 
countervailing duties against those nations which im- 
pose heavy duties upon our productions, we may 
compel them to abandon their course. This position, 
I am aware, has a powerful feature to recommend it 
to popular favor, and which is not lost sight of by the 
protective policy. It makes a strong appeal to the 
spirit of revenge which is as apt to actuate a silly go- 
vernment as an individual, and which, when indulged 
in, is certain to blind the eyes of those who come un- 
der its influence to all its consequences. But I ap- 
prehend that this feeling of revenge would not have 
place if the public mind was sufficiently enlightened 
to perceive, what is the true state of the case, that its 
indulgence would be just as senseless and absurd; as 
would the revenge of a man who should resolve to 
cut off his own nose to spite his face. 

And here I may state, that in this position I am 
sustained by an authority, which, considering the 
source whence it emanates, is of some practical va- 
lue. Itis known that France has taken great um- 
brage at the passage of our late act of congress, by 
which, for purposes of revenue, a duty of twenty per 
cent has been imposed upon certain French products 
which were before free of duty, or subject to a very 
small one. Against this measure the Paris journals 
loudly protested, and threats of retaliation were wide. 
ly proclaimed. Sober seeond thoughts will probably 
sueced to these first ebullitions of revenge, as may 
very fairly be inferred from the following extracts 
from La Presse: 

“Tt was first contemplated by the French govern- 
ment to retaliate upon the United States for their late 
revenue bill by imposing a tax upon American cotton. 

t was soon discovered, however, that such a measure 
would be injurious to France herself, by forcing her 
to huy at a dearer rate an article with which she 
eannot dispense 

“ There is another mode of making reprisals which 

8 been more favorably received, particularly in the 
Seaports, and which the government is disposed to 
adopt—namely, to withdraw from the United States 
the benefit of the treaty concluded by M. Hyde de 
Neuville, dated the 24th of Jnue, 1822—a treaty 





which establishes a perfect reciprocity in the advan- 
tages granted to either flag in the French and Ame- 
rican ports. We, for our part, are fully convinced of 
the impolicy of such a measure. It would not reme- 
edy the evil—it would only aggravate it. 

‘“* The system of reprisal forms part of a develop- 
ment of the principles of political eeonomy which we 
disapprove. It is in fact clear, that if we levy duties 
upon American bottoms, the price of freight will be in- 
creased ; and as cotton is indispensable for our ma- 
nufactures, and we cannot obtain it except in Ameri- 
ca, it follows that an increased expense of freight 
would fall upon the consumers. 

‘** Another fact speaks for itself. Before the treaty 
of 1822 there were but 14 French vessels engaged 
in the North American trade—28 American and 102 
foreign; whilst in the year 1839 there were 84 French 
and 146 American ships engaged in the same trade.” 

It is undoubtedly true that cases may be supposed 
in which a countervailing duty might produce the ef- 
fect desired ; but experience shows thai the experi- 
ment is too dangerous to be resorted to, without 
something like a positive conviction that it will be 
successful. That each nation has the political right 
to regulate its foreign commerce as it pleases, cannot 
be doubted ; and whether its object in imposing du- 
ties, be the collection of revenue, a grant in favor of 
particular classes of monopolists, or the moral reform 
of the people, it isa matter of the propriety of which 
it alone has the power to decide. How far a nation 
would be justified, upon general principles of public 
morals, in endeavoring to force another into the adop- 
tion of a policy which it might conceive to be adverse 
to its interests or views of public duty, might well be 
a question; and when we perceive that Providence 
has not given us the power thus to violate the liberty 
of another nation, without inflicting on ourselves an 
injury quite equal to the one we desire to redress, 
we have good grounds for saying, that the question 
may be considered as decided in the negative. But 
independent of this moral consideration, there are 
others which are sufficient to put the matter at rest. 
If the offending nation be ignorant, or proud, or held 
in bondage by powerful interests, which control its 
legislation, (and what nation on the earth is not one 
or the other?) so far from its being driven from its 
ground by a countervailing duty, it would be more 
apt to make its restrictions tighter by a retaliatory 
law. It is quite probable that the innumerable laws 
which now limit the trade between France and Eng- 
land to one tenth of the amount that might have 
been carried on under wiser counsels, were original- 
ly single statutes, in mutual retaliation for the pre- 
vious acts of each other; and such a fate, I appre- 
hend, would be likely to await any nation which 
should pursue a similar course. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, must be reasoned with rather than chastis- 
ed ; and the only way in which they can be induced 
to adopt any new permanent policy, is to prove to 
them that it is for their interest to do it. Should the 
French government retaliate upon ours in either of 
the modes above suggested, do you think it probable 
that we should be driven from our duty of twenty per 
cent? 





INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 





NEW HORSE SHOE. 


A Frenchman, resident in Poland, has invented, 
(so says the United Service Journal,) a new method 
of shoeing horses, for which the Emperor has award- 
ed him fifty thousznd roubles, besides an exclusive 
patent. He covers the entire hoof with iron, and the 
base of his shoe or sandalis perfectly smooth. It re- 
quires neither nail nor screw, is extremely cheap, 
and has the important characteristic of great light- 
ness.— Boston Post. 


COPPER. 


Five copper mines have been recently discovered 
in the Island of Cuba, which are said to be very rich. 
A company has been alieady formed for their explor- 
ation. 


PAPER MACHINE. 


The London Mercantile Journal gives a descrip- 
tion of anew machine invented by a Mr. Rawson, 
destined to produce a mighty and complete revolv- 
tion in the paper trade. From this statement it ap- 
pears that the paper, after being made and dried in 
the steam cylinder now in use,and wound on the reel, 
is then taken to the sizing machine, and passed under 
the roller which works in the size trough ; it then 
passes through metal rollers, which takes off the su- 
perfluous quantity, and is wound on the reel at the 


end. The operation of size parting is simply per- 
formed by winding the paper when thus sized on to 
another reel. The operation is extremely beneficial 
to the paper and conducted with great rapidity, ten 
reams being size parted in as many minutes. 

The paper is then passed on to the drying machine, 
which consists of a series of open drums with fans 
inside, moving at various speed, and fanning upon 
every part of the paper as it passes warm air, which 
absorbs the moisture in the size, and leaves the gela- 
tine firmly attached to the paper. A twelvemonth’s 
continual working has demonstrated beyond all ques- 
tion the intrinsic worth of this invention, founded as 
it is upon the soundest principles, and carried out by 
the most beautiful and accurate machinery, Manu- 
facturers, the most intelligent and influential in Great 
Britain, have thoroughly tested it, and have not scru- 
pled to admit that the principle must shortly be uni- 
versally adopted by those manufacturers of machine 
made papers who are desirous to maintain their po- 
sition in the market. 

The introduction of the paper machine by Four- 
driner produced changes of the most important cha- 
racter in the menufacture of paper, and had such ma- 
chine been accompanied by the principle now carried 
forward by this invention, scarcely any thing would 
have remained to be desired in the manufacturing 

operations: but it has always been felt that that ma- 
chine was intperfect and incomplete, inasmuch as 
manufacturers were unable to carry forward the siz- 
ing and drying operations otherwise than y the most 
destructive and barbarous modes. There have been 
repeated attempts made to size by machines, but hith- 
erto with little success: Where it is continued its 
advantage is rendered more than equivocal by the 
mode adopted in drying by heated cylinders, En- 
gine sizing, although more general, is scarcely more 
satisfactory. 





STATE PRISON LABOR. 





By a resolution of the State Convention of Mecha- 
nics, which met at the Capitol in Albany, in Septem- 
| ber last, it was made the duty of the State Central 
| Corresponding Committee to prepare a memorial to 
| the Legislature, asking for a removal of grievances 
to which the mechanics of this state are subjected by 
state prison competition. The Committee have 
adopted the foliowing, and recommended its adoption 
and circulation throughout the State. Concert of 
action, and uniformity in the prayer of the petitions 
presented to the legislature, are desirable: and itis 
therefore hoped that the annexed memorial will be 
generally adopted. 

*.*Editors throughout the state friendly to the 
cause are requested to copy the memorial, and call 
the attention of readers to it. 

GEORGE VANCE, Jr 
Chairman State Central Cor. Com. 


To the Honorable the Legislature of the State of New- 
York, in Senate and Assembly convened. 
The memorial of the Mechanics, Artizans and others, 
of , respectfully represents: 

That the practice of employing the convicts in our 
state prisons at mechanical branches of business, is 
destructive of the interests and welfare of mechanics; 
and that the degradation of being made competitors 
with felons and convicts, in a business to which they 
have been regularly bred, casts a stigma on honest 
mechanics, and requires not only legislative aid, but 
the moral action of the whole community. That the 
present prison system of this state, is founded on the 
erroneous principle that realizing large profits from 
the labor of convicts should be the primary object in 
establishing a penal code, and every other considera. 
tion having been made to yield to that principle, the 
system has failed to accomplish any one desireble 
object, either as itregards the community or prisoners. 

In the full assurance that your honorable body will 
take this subject into consideration, and confiding in 
the wisdom and justice of the legislature, your memo- 
rialists respectfully petition that the grievances of 
which they complain, may be removed. 











The annual tables of our country exhibit the asto- 
nishing fact, that our foreign tonnage, that is, vessels 
employed in foreign trade, are constantly diminish. 
ing. Thus, with a population anen double to that 
we had twenty years ago, we have a less foreign ton- 
nage than we had then. This is said to arise in a 
great measure from the law of reciprocity, which in- 
vites foreign shipping to engage in trade on an equal 
footing with us. 

Nearly 80,000 British subjects left the kingdom 
during the past year for other countries. 
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EMINENT MECHANICS AND ARTISTS. 
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SOLOMON SOUTHWICK. 


BY SAML. S. RANDALL. 


(Concluded from our last. } 

The chief elements which entered into the compo- 
sition of Mr. Sournwicx’s character were noble and 
intrinsically great. Reared in the school of adversi- 
ty—struggling with and heroically surmounting the 
most formidable obstacles to advancement and suc- 
cess—working out the materials for usefulness, honor 
ard fame, by his own unaided exertions—and finally 
triumphing, through the force and energy of his cha- 
racter, over all the impediments to his progress—ob- 
taining, too, that most difficult of all victories, the 
final and complete subjugation of the selfish propen- 
sities to the higher and nobler intellectual and mora! 
nature—his example cannot fail to prove eminently 
beneficial to the youth of our land. Few men have 
occupied a larger space in the political history of our 
state; few have participated more extensively, or for 
a longer period of time, in the public confidence and 
regard ; and few have experienced more striking vi- 
cissitudes of fortune in the busy arena of partisan 
warfare. The limits to which we are restricted on 
the present occasion, necessarily compel us to pass 
over this portion of his public career, and to contem- 
plate him only in that aspect more particularly inte- 
resting to the numerous and honorable class of which 
he was a distinguished member, and for whose bene- 
fit his literary labors were especially designed. Him- 
self, emphatically, a self-made man,—one of nature’s 
noblemen,—owing all of knowledze, of mental and 
moral culture, of success in life, of honor, fame, dis- 
tinction and usefulness, to his own exertions and per- 
severance, it was the predominant desire—the master 
passion, so to speak, of his mind—to communicate to 
others, and especially to the laboring classes,—to the 
indigent, the obscure and the friendless, and general- 
ly to the youne in every condition of life—that 
knowledge of their powers and faculties which should 
render them alike independent of extraneous circum. 
stances and adventitious aid, in the developement of 
their minds, and the advancement of their personal 
and pecuniary interests. His celebrated address at 
the opening of the Apprentices’ Library, in this city 
—an institution to the establishment of which his ex- 
ertions materially contributed, and which still re- 
mains a proud and invaluable monument of public 
enterprise and private liberality—is an earnest, im- 
passioned and eloquent appeal in behalf of the younc 
MECHANIC, and secured for its author the most grati- 
fying tributes of applause and admiration from the 
ablest statesmen and most distinguished philanthro- 
pists at home and abroad. Wilberforce commended 
it as one of the noblest efforts of comprehensive 
benevolence. Jefferson, Monroe and the younger 
Adams.addressed to him and others, letters expres- 
sive of their exalted admiration of his character and 
efforts in the cause of humanity and educaticn. This 
address was indeed a masterly production—overflow- 
ing with an energy, a pathos and an eloquence which 
only such a subject, in the hands of such a man, could 
elicit. 

His exertions in aid of indigent and deserving 
young men, and particularly of mechanics, struggling 
under the pressure of poverty and embarrassments, 
‘were unremitted and most effective. While his am- 
ple fortune afforded the means, he assiduously sought 
out those to whom he might beneficially and advan- 
tageously extend the hand of assistance, and neglect. 
ed no opportunity of advancing and encouraging the 
industrious and deserving by substantia! testimonia!s 
of the interest which he felt in their welfare. Many 
instances of his timely and efficient, but delicate and 





unobtrusive interference, at critical moments in the 
career of the struggling sons of labor, are still graie- 
fally treasured up in honest hearts, and will be long 
remembered. In ail his various lectures, addresses 
and orations before literary and other societies, at 
public meetings, and on anniversary occasions, the 
welfare and prosperity of the laboring classes seem 
constantly and steadily to have been kept in view ; 
and he availed himself of every opportunity which 
was presented to communicate the rich results of his 
own experience, of his varied and extensive reading 
and comprehensive and judicious observations with 
reference to the cultivation and developement of the 
mind. A few months previous to his death, he had 
projected the establishment of a literary and scientific 
institute in this city, to be placed under his persona! 
control and supervision, for the purpose of affording 
the requisite facilities to young men desirous of pur- 
suing the course of self-education which he had him- 
self marked out and followed. 

In person, Mr. Sournwtcx was somewhat under 
the middle size—with a countenance beaming with 
benignity, and expressive of an enthusiastic,’ ardent 
and sanguine temperament—a countenance, indeed, 
indicative of the many and active virtues of his heart 
When the writer of this brief and most imperfect 
sketch enjoyed the pleasure of his acquaintance an‘ 
intimacy, age “ had silvered over his locks,” without 
in any degree fastening its impress upon the clear 
contour of his noble brow, or bending his manly 
form. An insidious disease—the result of sedentary 
and studious habits—had undermined the citadel of 
health, and deprived the evening of his days of that 
uninterrupted and placid enjoyment to which he 
might otherwise have looked. But his cheerfulness 
and philosophic amenity never for a moment deserted 
him ; and his domestic altar kindled to the last with 
the bright glow of diffusive charity and compreben- 
sive benevolence. Peace to his ashes! So long as 
the kindly virtues of the heart are revered and hal- 
lowed, so long will the name of Soomon SouTHwick 
be held in remembrance by all who knew his sterling 
worth—by all who have participated in the blessings 
which he aided in securing to the young—by all who 
shall hereafter uvail themselves of these signal ad- 
vantages in the intellectual and moral culture of their 
minds, which it was the highest ambition of his life 
to promote. 


ONE WHO HAS DIED WITHOUT LIVING. 


M. Paul Legrand died a few weeks ago at Dijon, 
in Burgundy, at the age of 71, leaving the following 
memoir, whereby he proves he has not lived : 

All that is suffering, sorrow, ennui, despair, desire, 
regret, should be deducted from life, because we 
should ourselves have deducted it had heaven permit 
ted. When three years old I was weaned ; at six I 
could speak but badly; at seven I split my skull ; at 
nine I was cured. I must, therefore, extract nine 
years from my existence ; for surely to drink a nurse’s 
sour milk, not to Speak, or badly, and to split one’s 


i skull, is not living. At the age of nine I began my 


studies. Owing to my cracked skull, my hvad was a 
hard one, and I proved stubborn to tuition. I requir 

ed two years’ Jabor to spell the alphabet. I was in- 
debted to letter Z alone for about four-score hundred 
lashes; the other twenty-three letters made a com- 
plete martyr of me. At the age of twelve I could 
read, but my body was mangled with the alphabet 
sears. An attempt was mace to teach me Latin, and 
I lost my French in the experiment. At fifteen I 
knew nothing at all, and a forced diet of bread and 
water had reduced me to the condition of a skeletcn 

Six years more are therefore to bededucted. At six- 
teen my father made me a notary’s clerk. There 
commenced a new species of martyrdom. I gotup at 
six, swept the office, lighted the stove, was drubbed 
by the taller clerks, and my father overwhelmed with 
complaints aheut me deprived me of my dinner. 
This sort of life I led for five years, and from life I 
will positively deduct them. At twenty my father. 
quite disgusted with. his son, put me on board a ship 
at Cherbourg. I washed the deck, crept up the top- 
mast, mended the sails, and received thirty lashes a 





day upon my back. This was endured four years. 
At twenty-four my father made mea haberdasher. I 
married Mademoiselle Ursule Desyosins, a turner’s 
daughter ; her portion consisted of 30,000 livers mort- 
gaged upon a sugar estate at St. Domingo. The da 
after the wedding I found out that my wife hed 
wooden leg, made by my father-in-law, the tarner. 
The poor woman made a thousand apologies fur her 
infirmity, and I pardoned her out of regard to her 
marriage portion. The St. Domingo blacks rose 
against the whites, burnt the marriage portion, and 
the wooden leg was all that was lefttome. At thirty 
I lost my wife, in consequence of a scrofulous disease 
in her real leg. I spent six years of marriage, re- 
penting every minute. What folly I committed in 
taking that leg! I therefore deduct these six years 
from my life. Having, as every boy else, slept a 
third part of my life, I deduct 24 years of sleep, and 
I am below the right reckoning, for I was a great 
sleeper. A year lost, adding minute to minute, in 
searching for the keys of my desk, which I was con- 
tinually mislaying. Does one live when one looks for 
akey? Three years lost in having myself shaved, 
powdered, &c. Five years Jost in suffering tooth. 
ache, two inflammations of the chest, with relapses 
and convalescence. Three years lost in saying, 
“* What’s o’clock ?” “we have had bad weather to- 
day ;” ‘ how do you do?” “ how is your lady?” “I 
had a bad cold;” ‘* Marlbrough s’en va-t-en guerre— 
what mud in the streets —what a winter this year !” 
Six months lost in having the mud brushed off one, 
and six in brushing one’s hat. One year of endu- 
rance of the entre acts at the theatre, One year lost 
in listening to the modern dramas, the chefs d ‘autre 
of genius not understood. One year lost in complain. 
ing of salt and tasteless soups, of cutlets too much or 
too undone, of indigestion or hard eggs. Total 71 
years. I beg leave to declare that in giving up the 
ghost I do not give up any thing worth keeping. 





CURIOUS CLOCK. 


The most curious thing in the cathedral of Lubeck, 
is a clock of singular construction, and very high an- 
tiquity- It is caleulated to answer astronomical) pur- 
poses, representing the places of the sun and moon in 
the ecliptic, the moon’s age, a perpetual almanac, and 
many other contrivances, The clock, as an inscrip- 
tion sets forth, was placed in the church on Candlemas- 
day, in 1405. Over the face of it appears an image of 
our Saviour, and on either side of the image are folding 
deors, so constructcted as to fly open every day when 
the clock strikes 12. At this hour, a set of figures 
representing the twelve Apostles come out from the 
door on the left hand of the image, and pass by in re- 
view. before it, each figure making its obcisance by 
bowing as it passes before that of our Saviour, and 
afterwards entering the doors on the rizht hand. 
When the procession terminates, the doors close.— 
Clarke’s Travels in Scandinavia. 


GENERAL ASPECT OF PALESTINE. 


The hills still stand round about Jerusalem as they 
stood in the days of Davil and Solomon. The dew 
falls on Hermon, the cedars grow on Libanus and 
Kishon, that ancient river, draws its stream from Ta- 
bor as in the times of old. The sea of Galilee still 
presents the same natural accompaniments, the fig-tree 
springs up by the way side, the sycamore spreads its 
branches, and the vinesand olives still climb the sides 
of the mountains. The desolatioa which covered the 
cities of the plain, is not less striking at the present 
hour than when Moses, with an inspired pen, record- 
ed the judgment of God; the swellings of Jordan are 
not less regular in their rise than when the Hebrews 
first approached its banks; and he who goes down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, still incurs the greatest 
hazard of falling among thieves. There is, in fact, 
in the scenery and manners of Palestine, a perpetuity 
that accords well with the everlasting imports of its 
historical recoris, and which enables us to identify 
with the utmost readiness the loca] imagery of every 
great transaction. 





MOUNT VERNON. 


This estate is now the possession and residence of 
Mrs. John A. Washington, widow of a nephew of 
Gen. George Washington—so swiftly do the genera- 
tions of men follow each other in the se!emn march 
to the tomb! ‘The garden is rich in rare and valua- 
ble plants; among them are many planted by the 
hands of Washington. Indeed, the garden is said to 
be but little changed since its world-renowned master 
stood in its midst. 
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ASSOCIATE EFFORT. 





There is one effectual mode of doing away evil: by attacking 
it with the vredt instrument of the rights of the oppressed—asso- 
ciated effort. ‘There is but one bulwark behind which mechanic~ 
and lavorers may ~afely rally to —— & common enemy, whe, 
if they ventured singly into the field agaiaxt him. would cut 
_— gues that bulwark is the Principle of Combination.” — 

Combinations are to be judged of only by the 
end to be attained; if that is wrong, then the com- 
bination is evil. A man, alone, may raise his 
voice in vain, but the united and determined tones 
of a thousand tongues will command attention. It 
is a powerful weapon; if used skilfully and pro- 
perly, productive of good ; if not, it is to be 
dreaded. It is then important that such combina- 
tions should not be formed except upon mature 
consideration. Further, they should not be formed 
except in cases of emergency; for the weapon is 
too powerful to be used when argument can effect 
the desired object. Like certain medicines, it 
should only be administered when other prescrip- 
tions fail, when other means are without effect. 
To show the power of such efforts, would only be 
to point to its effects when it has been adopted to 
check great and growing evils. Instance the late 
temperance movement. Although we should ge- 
nerally dread such combinations, except in cases 
of emergency, yet it is the only resort against “no- 
nopolized, and the last against legislative, wroag. 

To such ‘‘ associate efforts’? we owe our inde- 
pendence; indeed, without its aid nothing of great 
impertance, in struggles of right against wrong, 
was ever achieved. True, there may have been 
no formal bends of association, but a union of will 
and purpose is all that is necessary. A combina- 
tion of interests is the foundation of free govern 
ment, and the only safeguard of each class in so- 
ciety, and more particularly of the laborer and 
mechanic; for with them individual influence is 
nothing; his only safety consists in combinations, 
for he has not great wealth, or numerous dependants, 
over whom to exercise that powerful influence 
which wealth and station alone can give. Let the 
mechanic, then, not deprecate “‘ united effort,”’ 
for it is, if properly exercised, the bulwark of his 
liberties. Let him use it cautiously, nor abuse, 
by an undue exercise, the mighty and powerful 
Weapon entrusted to his care. 

We said the principle of combination was at the 
foundation of a free government. This we repeat; 
for as the idea of a free government pre-supposes 
that that the protection of the rights of the govern- 
ed, collectively and individually, should be the 
object of all legislation, therefore to form a free 
government all classes combine for their mutual 
interest and protection. On this principle, further, 
depends the security and protection of each class 
distinctively; for should laws be adopied unwit- 
tingly or wrongfully, that trench on the rights or 
interests of a class, or tend to the advantage of 
the one at the expense of the other; then the sure 


and safe resort of the class or person aggrieved, 
(if argument and petition fail) is in combined and 
associate effort. The many then properly demand 
the redress they have asked for in vain. To illus- 
trate our position more fully, we will take a sub- 
ject with which our readers, or at least the most 
of them, are well acquainted. We refer to our 
existing prison system. At this day, it is unne- 
cessary to enter into an argument to prove that the 
system, so far as it affects that portion of commu- 
nity who are engaged in mechanical trades, is de- 
, cided]jy and unequivocally wrong. Here, then, 
| we find a case in point; an evil which combined 
‘effort only can remedy. Arguments are useless, 
for the evil is manifest—petition has failed: and 
unless this winter brings forth some radical change 
in the odious system, the mechanics as a class will 
be under the necessity of adopting a course—pro- 
per when other means fail—and in one united thun- 
der voice, demand, through the ballot box, the re- 
dress of their gcievances. To this point, we doubt 
not, we must come sooner or later, and it is useless 
to endeavor to hide the fact that our legislators, 
when candidates, are far more liberal in their opi- 
nions than when they arrive at the dignity they 
covet; it is, indeed, remarkable what a change 
the views of candidates for office undergo in the 
short space of three days, the days of election 

Before, they avow themselves the willing servants 
of the people, and seek, with patriotic disinterest- 
edness, to become hewers of stone and drawers of 
water for the dear people. Atiterwards—we shall 
see, before the present session expires, what will 
be the result of the active sympathy manifested in 
behalf of the mechanic. Should the petitions of 
the mechanics fail, be of good cheer—we have 
one resort, ASSOCIATE ACTION AND CoM- 
BINED EFFORT and through the BALLoT Box— 
fully efficacious to procure all that we ask, simple 
justice! 








THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS OF 
SCOTLAND. 





By the following statistics it will be seen that 
the manufacturing districts of Scotland are in no 
better condition than those of England. This dark 
picture we have dwelt on before, but it is not yet 
fully revealed. We shall continue to present these 
facts, for they must prove of interest not only to 
our readers, but to the philanthropist, the states- 
man and the student of political economy. If any 
conclusions may be drawn from these statements, 
it would seem that with the increase of opulence 
and population, there is stili a more rapid increase 
of misery, crime and pauperism. Commerce in- 
creases, manufactures are doubled ; but the golden 
stream flows in one channel, the rich alone are be- 
nefitted. The poor gain nothing; they still toil 
on, and the prosperity of their employers only ren- 
ders them more grinding in their exactions, and 
more independent of those who may be disposed to 
murmur or complain. There is no relief; there 
can be none. What will be the end of these things 
heaven only knows. The power and glory of Eng- 
land!—a glorious fabric, built of the bones and 
baptized with the tears and blood of her children. 
The following statement relates to the great manu- 
facturing and commercial county of Lanark, for 
the last ten years: 


1. The population during that 
creased 37 per cent., having swel 
to 334,000. 


riod has in- 
from 316,003 








2. Manufacturing produce, as measured by the 
harbor dues levied onthe river Clyde, the great 
seaport of the county, has doubled. 

3. A new source of wealth has geen opened in 

the iron mines and manufactures, producing above 
£1,500,000 a year. 
_ 4, The average annual mortality in Glasgow has 
increased, — the same period, from one death 
in 41 to one in 31. Contagious fever has become 
so prevalent that one in every 3j deaths in Gias- 
gow is owing to that fearful disease, or some spe- 
cies of contagious fever. 

5. Sixty-eight thousand persons in five years 
have taken typhus fever, of whom 5,894 died. 

6. Serions crime, punishable with death or trans- 
portation, has increased, during only four years of 
the period from 1837 to 1540, above 50. per cent.; 
that is, it has increased four times as fast as the 
number of the people. 

7. The number of poor in the county, for whom 
there is no sort of provision whatever for attending 
any place of public worship, has grown up to one 
hundred thousand. 

8. The number of Irish in Glasgow, almost all 
in a state of penury, has swelled to the enormous 
amount of 45,000. 

9. Six thousand persons are constantly in a state 
of unrelieved destitution, or destitution relieved so 
imperfectly that those who do obtain parochial re- 
lief are kept on the verge of starvation, by receiv- 
ing only the pittance of three half-pence a day. 

10. Above two-thirds of the committed crimi- 
nals have not received the elements of education. 

11. The spirit shops in Glasgow sell intoxicat- 
ing liquors to the people, to the amount at least of 
£1,100,009 a year. 

12. The deposites from the factory operatives in 
the savings banks are diminishing, while those from 
all other classes are increasing. 

13. Five hundred thousand pounds a year are lent 
out annually to the most destitute classes, ata rate 
of interest exceeding 400 per cent. a year. 





ALBANY NEWSPAPERS. 





The early history of the newspaper press in Al- 
bany is involved in obscurity. Thomas, who 
published, about thirty years ago, a valuable his- 
tory of printing in America, has given a very 
complete account of all the early printers and 
their publications, except those of Albany. All 
the information he could gather was, that a paper 
was printed here about the year 1772, by Alexan- 
ler and James Robinson, called the 4lbany Post 
Boy, which was continued but ashorttime. This 
is supposed to have been the first paper printed in 
Albany. 

In the year 1782 Solomon Balantine and Charles 
R. Webster commenced the publication of a paper 
called the New-York Gazetteer and Northern In- 
telligencer, on a sheet nearly the size of folio post, 
on pica and long primertype. We have been un- 
able to find more than one copy of it, which is the 
16th No., the regular office file having been de- 
stroyed by fire. We have copied the advertise- 
ment they issued, announcing the enterprise, which 
is unique, both as a specimen of literature and ty- 
pography. There is probably but one copy in’ex- 
istence, and that is in the possession of the Messrs. 
Skinner. It reads as follows: 


“ To the Inhabitants of the CITY of ALBANY, and 
the Apsacent COUNTRY round about. 

Usefulness and many Benefits ing from a weekly 

NEW PAPER ar m bvious, and uni ay Lesen, uy 
to be mentioned. 
“it pnts out tothe Poor Man where to go and lay out his Pen 
ny to the best Advantage. . 
i b) the Mechanic's Shop. 

{ euietne Former where be may edd to, or diepase of his Siock 
ny the Merchant's store with Chaps. 

And the whole Commenity at Large ty «7 ore cant ncguninted 
with the @R£aT, IMPORTANT and GLORIOUS ML. are 
daily turning up, and with which the present are Preg- 
nant. . . 
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aap resolved te remove their’ PRINTING 
OFFIC: a in the State of Connecticut, to this 
wi a sufficient a 
EKLY P. PAPER ‘will be issued on the following terms, viz: 
7 edhe beng Paper to only ‘Thirteen Skillings, York 
betvags mars required payment ee ofvence Ly six 3 ae 
wi igi SERS e EH 
“9 Genius be gratefully received. 
trom them wil bo inserted Gretie for the fret threo weeks. 
these the Subscribers will furnish a WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER, not t Inferior to any of their Neighbors,” &c. 
SOLOMON BAL NTINE, 
CHARLES WEBSTER 
The neighbors above referred to could not <a 
_ been nearer than Hartford and New York. The 
paper used for printing this advertisement is about 
ona par with such as grocers now use for wrap- 
ping, in texture and quality, except that it is free 
from nubs. 

In the year 1784 the paper was enlarged to a 
sheet of demi, and the title changed to 7’he Alba- 
ny Gazette, in which the name of Charles R. Web- 
ster appears alone as publisher. The first number 
contains an extract from the city ordinances for 
regulating the ferry, the first item of which is, 
** For transporting every person across, except a 
sucking child, 2 coppers;”’ and farther on we find, 

conspicuously inserted, the} following advertise- 
ment, quite unusual in this region: “ A very like- 
ly young wench for sale. Enquire of Philip Cuy- 
ler.” 

The establishment of a printing office at Albany 
at that early day, was undoubtedly a great under- 
taking. But it was not long before another follow- 
ed. It was probably competition that induced the 
proprietors, in 1789, to issue their paper semi- 
weekly. 

About the year 1787 7'he dlbany Register was 
begun by John Barber, as a democratic paper, the 
Gazette having espoused the cause of the federal 
party. These were long rival establishments—the 
latter becoming famous under Southwick. 

The first daily paper in Albany was commenced 
in the year 1815 by Theedore Dwight and Joha 
W. Walker, under the title of the dlbany Daily 
Advertiser, on a royal sheet. It was printed by 
Walker three years, when it was united with the 
Gazette, W. L. Stone editor, Websters & Skin- 
ners publishers. This paper has subsequently 
gone through many hands, and finally reverted to 
Messrs. E. W. & C. Skinner, the survivors of the 
first publishers. 

In January, 1813, 7'he Albany Argus was be- 
gun by Jesse Buel; it was first published daily in 
1825 by Croswell, Barnum & Van Benthuysen. 
The circulation of the daily paper was for a long 
time very limited. 

In 1828, the dibany Evening Journal was com- 
menced, as the organ of the antimasonic party in 
this state. It was considered an extremely ha- 
zardous experiment to attempt a third daily paper 
in Albany; yet the circulation of the Argus and 
Journal have more than quadrupled since that 
time. 

Numerous papers and periodicals have sprung 
up in the city during the present century, which 
have had an ephemeral existence. We have not 
room even for a catalogue. The following is an 
accurate list of those now published, with the 
number of copies circulated at each issue. 

By C, Van Benruvysen: 


2,000 

z = & Rowe fi 3,500 
eee Ue re i bryo4 

School Ji 14,000 
Birt Beh Secorder, (uasmin avy cone 


Youth’s Temperance Enterprise, hl “eee 

Tocsin of Liberty, (weekly) fmenttiy 

Associate Presbyterian Magazine, (monthly) 
A. & W. Wurre: 


Albany Evening Journal, (dail 
Albany J Journal, Cocahweany 
(weekly) 


E. W. & C, Sxrvner: 


Albany Daily Advertiser, 
Albany Gazette, — 
do weekl 


J. Monsext: 
New Fes 5 State Mechanie, (weekly) 
American Magazine, (monthly) 
Lady’s Cabinet qd, aad 
Parlor Magazine, (month 
Every Day Book, (mouth) 
Vance & WENDELL: 
Albany M Atlas, (dail 
Albany Gwitche (weekly) 
H. D. & D. D. Stone: 
Albany Microscope, (weekly) 
Lewis G. Horrman : 


American Masonic Register, (weekly) 1,200 
The number of papers issued daily will be seen 
to be 4,600; weekly, 51,900; monthly, 348,940. 
The Albany Gazette is the oldest paper in the 
state; the Poughkeepsie Journal is but one year 
its junior. 





A GENERAL BANKRUPT LAW. 





This law, which passed congress at its last spe- 
sial session, to take effect on the first day of Febru- 
ary, we are sorry to see, is likely to be repealed, 
before it passes into operation. We say likely, 
for though from present appearances that seems its 
fate in the House of Representatives, yet whether 
its repeal will be sanctioned by the President, 
should it be agreed to by the Senate, is very doubt- 
ful. This is not a partisan question, for it has 
warm friends among the enlightened and just of 
all parties. It-has its foundation, not in party po- 
licy, but in the benevolent desire of rolling off the 
burthen which has long been weighing down the 
energies of a large and in most instances an inno- 
cent class of society; those who, having been un- 
fortunate in business, having given up their all to 
satisfy their creditors, are yet unable to meet their 
pecuniary liabilities; and with impending execu- 
tions before them, are discouraged from again at- 
tempting to secure a livelihood or a competence 
—well knowing that the little they may earn will 
the next moment be swept away by the inexorable 
creditor. Such is the condition of thousands who 
from no fault of their own have failed in their en- 


terprizes—for all enterprizes, however well con- | 


ceived, are still subject to misfortune—and are 
now inactive and spiritless, without any induce- 
ment to do more than support life, and in too ma- 
ny instances careless even of life itself. To re- 
lieve these, to inspire with new energy the talent 
aud industry now lying dormant, under the influ- 
ence of existing laws, and remove the legal weight 
now resting on this unfortunate class, is the object 
contemplated by this measure. The legal weight 
will be removed, but the moral responsibilities are 
unaltered; it is only to unfetter the hands that the 
bankrupt may—if a sense of justice still remains 
—reimburse their creditors in part, at least, which 
is certainly more than could be done under exist- 
ing circumstances. Argument is useless to ren- 
der the justice as well as the importance of this 
law apparent. The same arguments used against 
the barbarous policy of imprisonment for debt, are 
applicable here; and no one can now be found 





who would advocate a return to that policy. 





In New York, a large and enthusiastic meeting, 
composed of and addressed by men of every po- 
litical party, was held, a few days since, to re- 
monstrate against the repeal of this law; one of 
more importance and good to the country than any 
which have passed our National Legislature for 
years. 

In common with, we believe, the vast majority 
of our fellow citizens, we hope that the efficacy of 


the measure may at least be tested; for it is our 
firm conviction, with its aid the whole country 


would receive a new impulse, and the creditor, 
ultimately, as well as the unfortunate debtor, be 
the gainer. We shall resume this subject. 





MECHANIC’S ASSOCIATIONS. 





MARSHALL, MICHIGAN. 

We have received a small pamphlet containing 
the constitution and by-laws of the Marshall Me- 
chanic’s Associotion, and are much pleased with 
the general plan. The association consists entire- 
ly of mechanics, and their officers, of a President, 
two Vice Presidents, Recording and Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, and board of Directors. A dona- 
tion of ten dollars constitutes a member for life, or 
rather, as here worded, an honorary member. Two 
dollars is the initiation fee. The funds are devoted 
to the purchase of books for a library, the assist- 
ance of the needy, &c. We are glad to see these 
associations springing up around the country, for 
they speak much for the advancement of mind 
among that worthy class of community engaged in 
mechanical occupations. 


OXFORD, NEW YORK. 

We perceive also that the mechanics of Oxford, 
Chenango county, have formed an association for 
mutual improvement, very similar to the above. 
One good provision we notice, viz. that apprentic- 
es can be entitled to the privileges by merely sub- 
scribing to the constitution. Success to al! such 
efforts. 

The mechanics at Burlington, in Iowa territory, 
have formed a Mechanics’ Association for mutual im- 
provement. A glorious beginning in a new country. 





COD FISH! 





We congratulate the ichthiophagi of this me- 
tropolis on the facilities afforded by the new rail 
road, by which fresh fish from Cape Cod are daily 
laid out in decent order before their eager eyes, 
in our market. True the burgomaster does not 
find his savory sturgeon, but the dainty cod and 
halibut are there in rich profusion, and if he is at 
all ideal, he may imagine, as he eats his breakfast 
from the glory of the Cape, that he is revelling on 
the product of the Hudson, and that his stewr ben 
hael goot! ‘There is an odor in State street about 
these days that would put a Nantucket breeze to 
the blush. The old pump is obliged occasionally 
to hold its nose! 





We acknowledge, with pleasure, the receipt of 
a work from the pen of Dr. Potter, of Union Col- 
lege, on the Mechanical Arts, and shall give it 
our attention at an early hour. The author will 
accept our thanks for the favor. 





The celebrated vocalist, Mr. Braham, gives a CoD 
cert at the First Presbyterian Church, on Monday 
evening next. 
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CONDITION OF THE MECHANIC. 





In my last I promised to show in what manner the 

mechanics of this country may better their position 
in society. That object can only be attained by bet- 
ter information on general subjects, and a greater 
self-respect than has hitherto been theirs. 
_ The right commencement of a reform will be by 
beginning to respect one another. Hitherto mecha- 
nics have paid deference to others without exacting 
it for themselves, They have consented to sit upon the 
silent seat, and look on, without demanding for them- 
selves or their class a consideration in the proceed- 
ings; and it has not unfrequently been the case, that 
a pitiful envy has made the mechanic the first to pull 
down any of themselves that aspired to rise above 
their common level ; instead of adding their strength 
to give the elevation, they hang as a weight upon 
their more energetic craftsman. 

Association is perhaps the best way to further any 
great object. The united action of a number of per- 
sons seldom jails of producing interesting results to 
community, whether for good or for evil. The wis- 
dom of counsel enlarges, invigorates, and gives cha- 
racter to any enterprise. The collision of mind with 
mind, like rough pebbles in a revolving sack, smoothes 
and polishes each other ; and more, like the magnet 
thrown amongst uncharged iron, it imparts its attrac- 
tive qualities to those about it, without diminishing 
its own. Never was truer proverb than that “ two 
heads are better one.” Let mechanics form associa- 
tions, and make it a point to meet often; and whether 
they have any ostensible or particular object in such 
meeting or not, some suggestion, some enterprise, or 
some improvement wil! be brought forward, and the 
consequent discussion will add to the information of 
some if notall. Much more will it be the case if the 
subject for which they meet is known beforehand, 
and thought of, so as to prepare the mind for action 
upon it. 

The advantages of association are too apparent in 
the thousand forms about us, to require any further 
evidence from me. The business or reading associa- 
tions, the scientific and literary associations, and the 
charitable and religious associations, in all their thou- 
sand varieties of objects, are so familiar to every one, 
and their effects are so obvious to every eye, that 
even the blindest prejudice cannot but see and admit 
that results of the most beneficial kind are visible 
every where in community. 

The beautiful fabric which gives at once the cha- 
racter and comfort of the votary, elating his pride 
and adding dignity to his feelings and demeanor, 
would never have gladdened his heart with a congre- 
gation of brothers, numbering thousands in weekly 
communion with each other, had not association ad- 
ded force and extent to its design and erection ; nor 
would the thousands composing such a congregation 
ever enjoy the delights of eloquence and music in 
their most impassioned and fervid flowings, but for 
the most systematic association, All our grandeur, 
power and superiority as a civilized and polished 
people, come by associations in one shape or another; 
the adding of mind to mind, and force to force—in- 
spiring to emulation and excellence in the useful and 
beautiful. 

Almost every other class in society have taken pre- 
cedence of the mechanic in the benefits of associa- 
tion: and by having an organization so thorough as 
to include their whole extent of numbers and power, 
some of the smallest in numbers have been able to 
take that control in society which, in point of nume. 
rical force, belongs to almost ay other class before 
them. How is this done? Simply by fully under- 
standing their own interests. and by acting in concert 
in pursuing them. They have even controlled the 
law making power, and fortified themselves behind 
special acts and special privileges—benefits which 
the mass have yielded without knowing it. 





If mechanics, then, would better their condition, and 
take what they should deserve, they must unite, rga- 
nize, and understand each other. Let them form as- 
sociations and act in concert, and they will soon not 
only know what they are entitled to, but they will 
also Jearn how to get it. Community will never 
award to any set of people either their personal or 
political rights, unless such people have the power to 
enforce it. Every man or class of men, to be respect- 
ed, must have the power to enforce such claims, or 
they never will be granted. 

The fair position in which mechanics should place 
themselves, is open to them for the taking; and it is 
only when they will respect themselves and their 
callings; when they shall act unitedly and understand- 
ingly, demanding an equivalent for their time and 
labor equal to what is given to others, thereby mak- 
ing a mechanical calling as lucrative, and of course 
as honorable, as another’s (for the world will judge 
itso then); when the curse of intemperance shall be 
banished from their shops ; when some established 
rule shall prescribe an apprenticeship to a proper 
term, and make an education sufficient to do busi- 
ness correctly; indispensible to each apprentice; and 
when the political parties are made to give a fair 
proportion of representatives to the mechanics—then, 
and not till then, will they be respected by others. 

, - 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 


The Dutchess d’Orleans, which recently arrived at 
New York from Havre, brought 1,200 cases of silks 
and 4,000 cases of champagne wine. The hard times 
will hardly prevent a ready sale of these articles. 
The wholesale dealers will make a rush for them; 
the retailers will rush to the wholesale houses, and 
the ladies and gentlemen will rush to the retailers. 
In two weeks there will not be a drop of one left to 
wet a thread of the other. One barrel of pork will 
buy a basket of champagne, and two barrels a silk 
dress. 





Cotton, Corn and Sugar.—According to the last} | 


census, Louisiana possessed 169,555,368 Ibs. of cotton 
gathered ; 119,947,730 lbs. of sugar made; and up- 
wards of 13,000,000 bushels of Indian corn. Her ca- 
pital invested in cotton manufacturing amounted to 
oniy $22,000, and her total investments in manufac. 
tures to $6,430,699. 

The iron produced in Pennsylvania, and the addi- 
tional value given to it by our mechanics, amounts 
to more than the sum of twenty-two millions oo dol- 
lars. There is also consumed in the manufacture 
more than 180,000 tons of anthracite and bituminous | 
coal. There are employed in the manufacture of iron 
in all its branches more than 20,000 workmen; so 
that, with their families, depending upon the iron bu- 
siness, we have a population in Pennsylvania of more 
than 120,000 persons. 

It is thought that the rail road from New York to 
Albany may be completed before December next, as 
the Erie rail road to Goshen has already approached 
within 100 miles of Albany. 

The interference of state prison labor with the in- 
dustry of honest mecaanics, is attracting a good deal 
of attention in the state of Mississippi. Some of 
their papers urge that the inmates of the penitentiary 
be employed in the manufacture of cotton bagging 
from refuse cotton, no one being now engaged in that 
business. 

An air-tight stove exploded in the house of a cler- 
gyman in Nantucket, a few days since, in conse- 
quence of the accumulation of carbureted hydrogen 
gas. The report of the explosion was so loud that 
the people in the neighborhood thought it was thun- 
der. The entire breastwork of the chimney in the 
apartment was shattered, and fragments of brick and 
lime scattered about the floor. 

The imports to Buffalo during the past season are 
estimated at ten millions. The tonnage registered at 
her custom house is 14,993. The arrivals of every 
description were 2,645, departures same—making a 
total of entries and departures for 1841, of 5,290 ves- 
sels. 

The citizens of New York are redoubling their ef- 
forts to raise means to complete the New York and 





Erie rail road, and to hasten forward a road to Al- 
bany. 


On Saturday last Dr. Lardner lectured before the 
Bostoniaus at the theatre, on astronomy. In techni- 
cal terms, he had a smashing house, filled to the 
dome ; such a house as Fanny Elisler herself never 
looked upon. 

_ According to estimates recently made at a conven- 
tion of paper makers, the machinery and paper mill 
property at the present time in the United States are 
valued at $16,000,000—the paper manufactured a- 
mounts to $15,000,000 per annum—the raw stock col- 
lected in the United States to about $6,000,000 per an- 
num, and the amount of stock consumed is stated at 
about 175,000,000 lbs, From fifty to sixty thousrnd 
persons are dependent upon the various operations 
connected with this trade for a livelihood. 


The 136th anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin was celebrated by the Mechanics Literary 
Association at Rochester, on the 17th inst ; on which 
occasion an address was delivered by Geo. W. Par- 
sons, a member of the association. 


The foreign arrivals during the last year, at Phila- 
delphia, were 62 ships, 280 brigs, 126 schooners, 57 
barques, 2 sloops, 1 steamboat. Total 538. 


The ribbon manufacture alone of England is said 
by Dr. Ure, in his Philosophy of Manufactures, to be 
worth five millions of dollars annually ; and the whole 
annual value of English silk fabrics is put at more 
than thirty millions. 


The revenue derived in Europe, on American To- 
bacco is upwards of $30,000,000. The cost of which, 
oe is $7,000,000 on 18,000 hogsheads of our To- 

acco. 

The duty on Rice is 16s sterling. being more than 
100 per cent. on the cost. 

Flour is, in ordinary times, subjected to a prohibi- 
tory duty. 

Salted Pork pays $6 per bbl., about its present price 
in this country. 

Lumber is subjected to a prohibitory duty. 

Every article of American Manufactures is met by 
prohibitory dities. 

Even Cotton pays 2s 11d per cwt., and as soon as 
England succeeds in getting her India plantations to 
produce the requisite supply, American Cotton will 
be met with a prohibitory duty. Five years, it is 
confidently predicted, will bring about this (tq them) 
desirable end. India will drive the Cotton and Rice 
ate from her ports, as she did the producers of 
ndigo. 

The cost of production in India is nothing, as com- 
pared with even that of slave labor. Sugar 
is ae selling in Boston, after paying duty, at 5} cts. 
per Ib. 


The population of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain is estimated at twenty-seven millions; of 
these, eight millions are suffering under the operation 
of particular tests and exclusions in consequence of 
religious opinions. 


A writer in the Glasgow Argus, who signs himself 
“A Clergyman of the Established Church of Scot- 
land,” asserts that it is no exaggeration to say, because 
it can be demonstrated, that the corn laws bring to a 
premature grave at least 20,000 persons annually in 
Great Britain! 


The whole number of tribes of Indians west of the 
Mississippi is 45 ; the total number of individuals is 
236,799. The entire number of the red men in the 
United States is estimated at 394,595. 


The introductory lecture before the Buffalo Me- 
chanics’ Association, was delivered onthe 14th inst., 
by the president, O. G. Steele. 


In 1715 the population of Ireland was 1,010,219; 
in 1842 the number of inhabitants was 9,820,715. 


Catherwood is at Uxmul among the ancient ruins 
of Central America. The proprietor of Uxmul is 
rendering all the assistance in his power for the ac- 
complishment of the objects. He is also accompanied 
by Dr. Cabot of Boston, a young naturalist, who will 
probably bring home the most valuable of 
ornithological specimens ever brought from tropical 
America. 

An entire set of machinery for spinning and laying 
hemp, with the hands to manage it, has been re- 
cently sent out from Massachusetts to Manilla, 
which a liberal supply of ready made rope may be 
expected. 





J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 
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SYMPATHY. 
A knight and a lady onc - met in a ve, 
Whilst each was i quent of x fugitive Love 
A river ran mournfully murmuring by, 
And they wept in its waters for sympathy. 


“ O never was knight such sorrow that bore !” 
“ O never was maid so deserted before !’? 

“ From life and its woes let us instantly fly, 
And jump in together for company !” 


They searched for an eddy that suited the deed— 
But bere was a bramble, and there was a weed ; 
** How tiresome it is!’ said the fair with a sigh; 
So they sat down to rest them in company. 


They | apa on each other, the maid and the knight ; 

How fair was her form, how goodly his height; 

* One mournful embrace,"’ sobb’d the youth, “ ere we die !”’ 
So kissing and cryin: they kept company. 


“O had I but loved such an angel as you!” 

“O bad but my swain been a quarter as true!’ 

“To wiss such perfection, how blinded was 1!” 
now they were excellent company ! 


At length spoke the lass, ‘twixt a smile and a tear— 
* The weather is coll for a watery ler ; 

When summer returns we may easily die— 

Till then let us sorrow in company. 





BANKING. 


‘ A dying banker thus addressed his eldest son: 
You may suppose you are going to inherit a large for- 
tune, but you are mistaken. I have no property, and 
the bank is insolvent tothe amount of £200,000. On 
the death of my father, who died of a broken heart, 
the bank was hardly solvent. I at first resolved to 
close the concern, and pay off the creditors, but I af- 
terwards determined otherwise. I proved my father’s 
will for a quarter of a million, and set up a large es- 


and increased the business of the bank. I have lived 
in splendor, as you know, for many years. All your 
brothers and sisters are handsomely provided for, and 
to you as my eldest son, I-now leave the bank. I 
have appointed you sole executor to my will. You 
have only to prove my property to any amount you 
may think proper to name, and if you manage your 
affairs prudently, the bank may Jast out your time as 
it has lasted out mine. 


MADEIRA WIVES AND HUSBANDS. 

If a Portuguese merchant has occasion to be ab- 
sent from Madeira for a short period of time, he hur- 
ries his loving and weeping wife to an institution re- 
markable for its dreary appearance and barred win. 
dows, where she is treated and watched much against 
her opinions of the propriety of it, until his return; 
and, like the maid servant in many worldly families, 
is net allowed any followers. She is to beseen as the 
evening sets in, with a pale, melancholy face, at the 
grated windows, casting many a wistful look upon the 
Plaza, and sighing like Yorick’s starling, ‘ I can’t 
get out.”—McDonald’s Narrative. 








THE BOX TUNNEL. 


The Great Western Railway, England, is a magni- 
ficent work, and is marked by _—s extraordinary 
indications of labor and enterprise. It is the longest 
independent line of railway completed in England. 
The Box tunnel, which furms one of its principal fea- 
tures, pierces through Box hill, between Chippenham 
and Bath—part of which is 400 feet above the level 
of the railway. The tunnel is 9680 feet long, 39 feet 
high, and 95 wide, to the outside of the brick work. 
The excavation amounted to 441,000 cubic yards, and 
the brick work and masonry to more than 51,000 cu. 

‘bic yards. About 30,000,000 of bricks were used. A 
ton of gunpowder and a ton of candles were consumed 
every week for 24 years; and 1,100 men and 250 
horses were kept constantly employed. For a con- 
siderable distance the tunnel passes through free 
Stone rock, from the fissures of which there was at 
times an immense influx of water. This formed such 
an impediment, that the work was on one occasion 
discontinued for a longtime. But the water was fi- 
nally pumped out through the agency of a steam en- 
gine of 50 horse power, which threw it out at the rate 


of 32,000 hogsheads a day. 


: THE VERONESE PEASANTRY. 


This is the richest part of Lombardy, covered with 
mulberries and vines, and thronging with, as it ap- 
pears tous,a coer Ammen full fed from the 
cradle to the grave. The children are stout and rosy, 
with masses of bright curling hair. The women 
are tall and well » and the old people so 





tablishment. This gave me the reputation of wealth, | 
| turbed with conflicting emotions, she tried to plan 








old that one would think they must themselves have 
forgotten they were ever young—the last thing they 
do forget. But they are never “rocked in the cradle 
of reposing age”—never cease from their labours. 
We see even the very old women, with their grey 
heads bare or cov with fanciful straw hat, dri- 
ving asses and leading cows on the highway. 





EXPERIENCE OF A MECHANIC. 


Two young men, both of them mechanics, were 
married about the same time, and entered life with 
apparently equal prospects, except that one was ra. 
ther given to extravagance and fashion, while the 
other was more prudent and frugal. The wife of the 
latter, however, being of a different turn from her 
husband, became uneasy because the former, without | 
any superior advantages, made more show than he | 
did, and had many more fine things. She told her 


color of these vegetables, with the light ground-work 
of the rock to which they are attached. The specta. 
tor feels transported, as if by enchantment, into the 
forests of another world; he beholds trees of form 
and character, now unknown upon the surface of the 
earth, presented to his senses almost in the beauty 
and vigor of their primeval life; their scaly stems 
and bending branches, with their delicate apparatus 
of foliage, are all spread forth before him, little im. 
paired by the lapse of indefinite ages, and bearing 
faithful records of distinct systems of vegetation, 
which began and terminated in times of which these 
relics are the infallible historians. Such are the 
grand natural herbaria wherein these most ancient 
remains of the vegetable kingdom are preserved in 
a state of integrity little short of their living pertec. 
tion, under conditions of our planet which exist no 
more, 


SCHOOLS OF GENIUS. 





husband that his mcomé must be as great as the 
other’s and that she knew that they were able to ap. | 
pear as well as their neighbor. 

**T want to do as other people do,” was her all con. | 
quering argument. Her husband yielded ogain and | 
again to her entreaties, although professing that he | 
was not able. 

At length his more showy neighbor failed! And | 
seeing their fine things sold under the hammer of the 
auctioneer, his wife, who was far from being destitute | 
of good feelings, began to mistrust whether by imitat- | 
ing them, and “ ding as other folks do,” they might 
not meet with a similar fute. She inquired of her 
husband how his affairs stood. He told her that his , 
expenses had exceeded his income, but he hoped to | 
get through and pay what he owed. 

Before long he was sued for his debt. Then his 
wife was in panics! She knew that his misfortune | 
was chargeable to her folly; although he never re- | 
proached her, nor cast any unkind reflections. Dis- 
some way to get along in this terrible difficulty! But 
finding all her endeavors fruitless, she said to her | 
husband with unfeigned distress, “ what shall we do! 
what can we do?’ ‘‘ Do?” he calmly replied; “we 
must do as other folks do, have our fine things sold 
under the hammer !”’ 

This was enough for her. She had been the be. 
ginning and ending of this common folly, and she was | 
satisfied. From that time he had no trouble to per. | 
suade her to be frugal and prudent. They were both | 
agreed in pursuing the same course. And it is almost | 
useless to say, that their prosperity was in proportion 
to their wisdom and prudence. | 


JOHN VAUGHAN AND BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN. 


Mr. Vaughan, who recently died at Philadelphia, | 
at a very advanced age. was educated under the aus- | 
pices of Benjamin Franklin—was his intimate friend | 
—and, in a long career of public usefulness and pri 
vate benevolence, has faithfully walked in his foot- 
steps. He was one of Dr. Franklin’s suite when he 
was presented to Maria Antoinette, after France had 
recognized the independence of the United States. 
Dr. Franklin had ordered a wig, and intended to ap- 
pear in full court dress ; but when the wig was sent | 
him, it was toosmall. He told the perruquier that he 
had marred his whole arrangements by this blunder, 
and that it was too late to rectify it. “ 4h! mon 
Dieu, Monsieur, c'est qui votre tete este trop grosse,” 
was the ready reply; and Franklin at once reso!ved 
to appear in his velvet coat, of the Quaker cut, with 
the hair combed back—in short, in his usual attire 
when dressed for a private party. His fine. venera- 
ble figure, in this unique but becoming apparel, creat- 
ed quite a sensation in the French court; and what 
was the result merely of a barber’s blunder, was 
talked of as an admirable specimen of republican in- 
depeudence! His suite were all in court dresses ; and 
as Mr. Vaughan was newly arrived at Passy, he was 
fitted with clothes hired for the day from a friper. 


BOHEMIAN COAL MINES. 


The coal mines of Bohemia are stated by Dr. Buck- 
land to be the most beautiful he had ever visited. 
We will describe them in hisown eloquent language— 
The most elaborate imitations of living foliage on 
the painted ceilings of Italian palaces, bear no com- 
parison with the beautiful profusion of extinct vege- 
table forms with which the galleries of these instruc- 
tive coal mines are overhung. The roof covered as 
with a canopy of gorgeous tapestry, enriched with 
festoons of most graceful foliage, in wild irregular 
profusion over every portion of its surface. The ef- 
fect is heightened by the contrast of the coal-black 





Where did Franklin first cultivate the knowledge 
that at length bore him to the height of fame? Ina 
printing office. 

Where did Bowditch study the mathematics? In 
early life, on ship board, and ever after in hours 
snatched from the cares of a busy life. 

How did Ferguson begin to study astronomy? 


| Tending sheep in Scotland ; lying on his back upon 


the bare earth, and gazing upon the heavens—map. 
ping out the constellations by means of a simple 
string stretched from hand to hand with beads upon 
it; which sliding back and forth, enabled him to as- 
certain the relative distance of the stars. 

Where did young Faraday commence his studies— 
still young, and successor in London to Davy! He 
began his chemical studies a poor boy, in an apothe- 
eary’s shop. 

Sir Richard Arkwright, who was knighted for the 


| improvements he introduced into coticn spinning, 


and whose beautiful seat upon the Wye is one of the 
fairest in England, was a barber till he was thirty 
years old, 

At this moment there isa man in New England, 
who has read fifty languages, who was apprenticed— 
who has always worked—and who still works asa 
blacksmith. His name is Elihu Burritt, of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. 


A SAD MISTAKE. 

A certain lady had a custom of saying to a favorite 
little dog, to make him follow her, ‘‘ Come along, 
sir.” A would-be very witty gentlemen stepped up 
to her one day and accosted her with “ Is it me, ma- 
dam, you called?” ‘ Oh, no, sir,” said she, with great 
composure, ‘‘ it was another puppy I spoke to.” 


AGENTS WANTED. 

Several active and enterprising Agents wanted to 
procure subscribers for two monthly works and this 
paper. Apply personally at this office, or address 
post paid the publisher of the Mechanic at this place. 

Subscriptions will be received by the following per- 
sons, to whom money may be paid. 

G. H. Tingley, 189 Broadway, New-York. 
W.H. Peck, Brooklyn. 

James M. Edgerton, West Troy. 
William Burton, Cohoes. 

Jonas B. Gilson, Waterford. 
Charles A. Sweet, Lansingburgh. 
P. P. Cleveland, Skeneateles. 

T.S. Hawks, Buffalo. 

Benj. Holt, Little Falls. 

J. B. Loak, Utica: 

Luther Moore, Rochester. 

G. W. Redding, Boston. 

William E. Russell, Schenectady. 
Levi Willard, Troy. 

D. 8. Proudfit, Newburg. 

S. Dickinson, Middletown, Ct. 
Hurlburt & Newberry, Hartford. 
Isabel, Chase & Co. Meriden, Conn. 
C. C. Mitchell, New Haven, Ct. 
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